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zi (a)—Police. | 
-Accorrespondent of the Dacca Prakash of the 13th May says that the — pxcca prakasu ‘ 
whe Firidpor Police - police officers in the district of esos gor instead of — May 13th, 1894. . 
co enquiring into cases of accidental death at the , 


place where such death occurs, have the de:d bodies brought to the thana and 
hold local investigations there. This practice is very objectionable and should 
be discontinued. Mr. Thomas, District Superintendent of Police, Faridpur, 
has issucd a circular prohibiting police officers from enquiring into petty’ theft 
cases and into cases under section 325 of the Indian Penal Code. In conse- 
quence of this circular, people find it difficult to protect their property. ‘The aoe 
task of appointing dafadars in the district has been entrusted to the police, and as 
the pay of dafadars will be one rupee more than that of chaukidars, many of 
the latter are found ready to bribe the police in order to get dafadarships. 
As these chaukidars and dafadars are under the control of the police, they do 
not mind the village people and neglect their duty of watch and ward. It 1s 
desirable that the Commissioner of Dacca should look into these things. 
2, A correspondent of the Som Prakash of the 14th May says that on the — som Praxasu. 
ene ee ory da their attendance at the Santipur pore the = May 14th, 1894. 
The attendance oF vi lage chaukt- = chaukidars from Udaypur, Sahebdanvga ayespur, 
eer se Baganchara and anes rilidees are detained there til 
12 noon. Andas these villages are situated at adistance of 5, 6 and 8 miles from 
thethana, the chaukidars are put to very great inconvenience on their way home. 
In the first place, they have to wait in the thana without food from 7a.m. to 12 
noon. In the second place, a midday journey of. several miles proves very 
trying to tiem in the hot-weatlcr months. And lastly, as many of them have to 
cook their own meals, they cannot get them ready before nightfall. In almost 
all districts the chaukidars are put to similar inconvenience on their attendance 
days inthe thanas. It is therefore desirable that the police authorities sliould 
issue a circular directing the officers in charge of thanas to take the attendance 
of chaukidars between 9 and 10 a.m. in the cold and between 7 and 8 a.m. in the 
hot weather, so that the latter may reach their homes in time. It is hoped that 
the Inspector-General of Police will look to the matter. 
3. The Samvad Prabhakar of the 17th May says that forsome months past «1... passaagan, 
ili a five or six spics of a vast dacoit organisation have ay 17th, isos, 
tiun. sais been sending forth dreadful yells at night in various 
parts of Calcutta, as well as in many places of the 
Hooghly, Nadia, and 24-Parganas districts. These spics boast that under the 
orders of the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal certain officers of mufassal thanas 
have become their leaders. They profess that their object is to kill men, rob 
property, violate women, and kidnap children of respectable Hindu families. 
Chey are said to have sent proclamations to this effect to many places, includ- 


ing the Police Office of Calcutta. It is hoped that the Calcutta Police will, 
enquire into the matter. . 
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(b}— Working of the Courts. 
4. The Sahachar of the 9th May has the following: — SAHACHAR, 


bone Lord Lansdowne approved of the Jury Commis- — May 9th, 1894. 
sion’s recommendation regarding the extension of 
thesystem of trial by jury toadvanced districts. and asked all Local Governments 
to report on the subject. The reports of the Local Governments have now 
reached the Government of India, and the public are anxious to know its decision 
in the matter. ILere is an excellent opportunity for Lord [Elgin to render the 
“pening period of his administration memorable by giving effect to the Commis- 
‘fons recommendation and thereby winning the blessings of the people. The 
objection that Jury trial leads to a failure of justice is inadmissible after the 
~OMMLIssion’s report, which was based on papers furnished by Government 
Itself. 'IMhe only objection against the extension of jury trial is that a sufficient 
number of qualified jurors is not always available, and Sir Rivers Thompson’s 
Proposal to extend jury trial was opposed on this very ground in 1884. But the 
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Native press at that time px inted out that, 80 far si the advanced districts were 
concerned, there was no force in the objection. len years have passed away 
since, and the (umber of educated men in the country has largely increased 
within this period. ‘The objection based on the sinallness of the number of jurors 
does not now hod ood in respect to tho districts of Chittagong, Tippera, 
Mymensivgh, Faridpur, J«ssore, ha jshalu, Pabna, Bhagalpur, Monghyr, and 
Shahabad. Again, unlike the question of depriving Magistratcs of their Judicial . 
powers, the jury question has no political aspect, and the time bas come to give 
effect to the Comiission’s re“ommendetion Government will be a gainer b 

giving effect to it, for it will then beable to say to the people in connection wit 

the administration of criminal justice, ‘you can no longer complain, for we- 
have given you what you asked for.” 

5. The same paper has the following :— 

| The Licutenant-Governor of Bengal has quiet- 
ly ordered the trial by stipendiary Magistrates of 
all cases for the infringement of the municipal law, 
instituted by municipalities, As many of the Honorary Magistrates are 
Municipal Commissioners, it is not at all desirable that they should try cases 
arising out of the prosecutions which they themselves ordered. But surely, 
what is bad in the case of one person cannot be good in the case of another, 
and Government can no longer overlook the demands for the separation of 
judicial and executive functions whichare being so persistently made by natives 
and Anglo-Indians alike, After Lord Kimberley’s admission in Parliament of 
the necessity of the reform, there can be no question about the principle 
underlying it. To try to postpone the reform cn the ground of cost, after 
the granting of a compensation allowance to European and Eurasian officers. of 
Govermnent, will be simply to court ridicule. ‘To arm the Magistracy with 
judicial powers is a part of Government's administrative policy, but neither the 
Govermuent of India nor the Secretary of State can publicly make such an 
admission, The English pride themselves before Europe and the world on 
their having achieved liberty for themselves and granted it. to the people living 
under their rule. This being the case, they can neither dare to improve the 
system which has made their Magistracy absolute like the Turkish Pachas, nor 
abandon it altogether, for they are afraid to rely entirely on the love and the 
respect of the people owning their sway. It is their policy to keep the latter 
to some extent in awe of themselves, and this is proved by the promulgation 
of the firing cireular and the ordering of European soldiers to the scenes 
of cow-slaughter riots. The other day, the President of the Anglo-Indian _ 


. Separation of judicial and 
executive functions. 


cand Eurasian Defence Association said in a° speech on the subject of the 


separation of judicial and executive functions, that it was undesirable to curb 
the powers of District Macis‘rates. All official and non-official Icuropeans 
are of this opinion. They are all agreed as tothe necessity of keeping the people 
under subjection by terrerising them rather than by winning their love by means 
of a conciliatory treatment. And tiis is one of the reasons why criminal 
offences are so heavily punished in this country. At any rate, an slesiakal to 


this effeet was once mace by a Sessions Judge. And those who now ask for a 


separation of judicial and executive functions will have to take this opinion of 
the officials and Anglo-Indians into account. To keep the powers of District 
Magistrates in tact i as much a policy of Goverament as an increase of the 
army and the construction of fronticr forts and railways; and no amount of 
popular agitation, without an express order from Parliament, will induce Govern: 
ment to abandon this policy, The people should therefore address themselves 
for the present to the task of securing the reform succested by tire Presitent of 
the Defence Association, viz., that all criminal appeals from the decisions of 
second and third class Magistrates should be heard, not by District. Magistrates as 
now, but by Sessions Judees. Phe leaders of the native community should 
consider the matter carefully and try to press it on the attention of Government, 
instead of wasting their energy in a fruitless agitation over the question of a 
complete separation of judiciu! and executive functions. As Government has 
adinitted the principle underlying the suggestion in the case of municipal suits, 
there is some chance of an agitation, made on this line, proving suiccessful. 
Moreover, in’ this matter they will have the sympathy of the Luropean 


comMunity. 
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6. The Sanjivant of the 12th May says that Babu Haris Chandra Sen, 
Ist Munsif of Madaripur, often acts arbitraril 
and ill-treats pleaders and suitors. On the ot 
February last he committed Babu Rambrahma 
Sinha, a pleader, for contempt of court on the ground of his having asked 
permission to ‘file a vakalatnama after 11-30 A.M. Tho following is the 
jadgment delivered by Mr. Pope, Magistrate of Faridpur, in the case against 
leader :— 

- Me The charge against the accused is that he interrupted the Court, .c., the 
ist Munsif, without any necessity while engage in account suit No. 6 of 1894, 
and that he used language and behaved in a manner expressive of contempt of 
the authority of Court. 

‘A number of witnesses have been examined to prove the case. All except 
one witness (who is the Government Vleader of Madaripur) are muharrirs and 
servants of the Munsif. Their evidence (which I have recordéd in extenso), 
instead of proving the case against the accused, to my mind simply proves the 
opposite. ‘The next important witness is Debnath Lor, the Munsifs Peshkar, 
who was sitting with the Munsif at the time. From his statement we gather 
that the suit No. 6 of 1894 was fixed for hearing on that day.. The Munsif 
came to Court that day at 11-36, and the accused asked permission to file a 
vakalatnama in case No. 6. Vermission apparently was refused; 10 or 10 
minutes afterwards the accused renewed his application, and the Munsif spoke 
to him ins rude manner. 

~ “Then the ex parte cases were taken up and finished, and finally, a couple of 
hours after, the suit No. 6 was taken up. ‘The accused then got up and asked to 
be allowed to file a vakalatnama and list of witnesses in the case. He was told 
not to bak. The accused then said, ‘am I to understand that you do not accept 
the vakalatnama ?’ 
on the point, and said to the accused, ‘why do you go on bak-bakingY ‘This 
annoyed the accused, who bundled up his papers and left the platform saying, 
‘I do not think that this is bak-baking.’ On this the Munsif would not allow 
the accused to leave the Court, and after recording his statement sent him for 
trial to the Magistrate. : | | 

‘As a sequel to these proccedings, we learn that the Munsif actually took up 
suit No. 6 afterwards and decreed the suit ex parte against the defendant, and 
this in spite of the fact that the defendant's pleader, 7.c., the accused, had been 
trying the whole day to get the Munsif to allow him to put in a vakalatnama. 
[ have seldom heard of anything more unjust than this! But apart from this, 
which does not actually concern us now, I utterly fail to see how the accused 
interrupted the Court. All that he did apparently was to try and get permission 
from the Munsif to file a vakalatnama in the very case in the hearing of which 
the Munsif says he was interrupted. Every pleader, I imagine, has a right to 
do this. 

‘And as regards that point of the charge which alleges that the accused’s 
language and conduct are expressive of contempt towards the Court, the 
evidence simply goes to show that the accused, after having been continual 
rebuked in a rude and uncalled-for manner by the Munsif, finally said, ‘I do not 
think this is bak-baking,’ and then left his seat, was about to lcave the Court 
When stopped by the Munsif’s order. The Munsif in his proceedings also 
ei that the accused attempted to escape, but of this there is absolutely no 

Vidence, 

_ “On the whole, therefore, I think the charge has most signally failed, In m 
opinion it is the Mansif who was in the wrong throughout and behaved in a 
very arbitrary and unjust manner. 


Babu Haris Chandra’ Sen, 
Munsif of Madaripur. 


(Sd.) R. R. Pore, 

Caup MADARIPUR, Off9. Magistrate. 
The 11th April 1894. 
. - Case false. 


(Sd). R. R. Pore.” 9 


It is to be hoped that after reading the Magistrate’s judgment, the 


., vemmment and the High Cout will consider whether Babu Haris Chandra is 
it to uct as a Munsif. 


The Munsif replied that he would give no definite answer | 


2 


SANJIVANI, 
May 12th, 1894. 
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Balu Dwarka Nath Sen, Government Pleader, said, in the course of hig 
evidence, that the Munsif does not sit with his face towards the pleaders 
never speaks personally to them, but addresses them through his chaprasj. 
One day, under instructions from the Munsif, the chaprasi told Babu Kailas 


Chandra Das, the oldest vakil of the Madaripur Bar, ‘ not to speak, if he had 


nothing of importance to say.” ‘The chaprasi at first Nesitated, but had to 
say this to the pleader at the insistance of the Munsif. The Munsif not onl 
treats the pleaders in this way, but often insults witnesses. Once he angrily 
asked Babu Govinda Chandra Kundu, a rich man, who had come to vive 
evidence in his Court, what conversation he had with his wife the preceding 
nicht. : 

The 1st Munsif of Madaripur has always been in charge of the nizarat. 
but Haris Babu having a quarrel with the nazir, the District Judge enquired 
into its cause and transferred the charge of the nizarat from his hands to those 
of another Munsif. | 

7. ‘Lhe Ducca Prakash of the 13th May has received letters containing 
crave accusations against Ram Sadan Babu the 
Deputy Magistrate of Manikgani in the district 
of Dacca. 


(«)—dails. | 


8. The Itavadi of the 11th May says that the Brahman prisoners of the 
Fategarh Jail have been executed for the murder of 
a jail warder under the followmg circumstances :— 
A prisoner of the Chamar caste having taken a vessel belonging to these 


The Deputy Magistrste of 
Manikyan), 


Caste in the jails. 


“prisoners, the latter angrily snatched it away from him. For this they were 


severely reprimande:| by a jail warder, who took the vessel from them and gave 
it to the Chamar prisoner, and also threatened to report them to the authorities. 
This maddened the two Brahmans, and they felled the warder to the ground 
and killed him, ‘They have been executed for this murder. When the 
death-sentence was read out to them, they said that it was a thousand times 
better to die than to lose caste in an Enelish jail. In saying this they spoke 
like trne Hindus, and their execution was, under the circumstances, very 
improper. In a country like this, where Hindus form the majority of the popu- 
lation, it has become absolutely necessary to change the existing jail rules. 


(i \—Lilu al lon. 


9 The Swihakur of the 11th May \says that the Calcutta Madrassa 
is the institution in which half the Musalman 
Pa Sa ata Madrassa under students in India receive their education. Musal- 
\ man students come to that institution from Bengal, 
Bihar, Assam, and Akayab. It must therefore be admitted on all hands 
that the preseat and future welfare of the Muhammadan community depends 10 
a creat measure on the present quality of the instruction that is imparted there. 
Dr. Ileernle, the present Principal of the Calcutta Madrassa, is a gentleman 
who is always ready to give every help in his power to all Musalman students 
who seck his assistance. But by acting in this way he can serve only indiv'- 
duals and not the Mutammedan community generally. The only way in which 
a Principal of the Madrassa ean benefit the Muhammadan community generally, 
is to improve the quality of the instruction which is imparted in that institution, 
and thereby to secure satisfactory results in the University examinations. 

But the writer observes, with sorrow, that though a large sum of money 
is spent on the Caleutta Madrassa, that institution does not show satisfactory 
results in’ the University Examinations. Out of a large number of students _ 
only 35 were sent up last vear, of whontonty five passed. . Mr. Blochmann, 
the lite Principal of the Madrassa, is said to have taught one subject 10 
every one of the first three classes in addition to his work of supervision. 
Mr. Rowe, too, performed his duties quite satisfactorily while acting as Officiat- 
ne Principal, Bat as for the present studious Principal, it is only once oO 
twiee imoa wear that the students ean see his face. It is hoped that the 
Goverment, the National Muhammad:an Association, and the Principal himself 
hie attend to the improvement of the instruction which is given 10 the 

WUPUssd, : 
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10. The Dainik-o-Samdachar Chandrikd of the 13th May, has the following :— pDarsrx-o-Samacuan 


, Mr. Nesficld, Director of Public Instruction, 
School books and officers of the North-Western Provinces, has written a number of 
— sincasata at iraseaeeaes school books, and has written or caused to be written 
keys to the same. These books are appointed text-books in the school. | The 
~ H1on’ble Babu Charu Chandra Mitra asked a question on this subject in tho 
Provincial Council, and Sir W. Wedderburn asked a question in Parliament. 
In consequence of Sir William’s question, Mr. Fowler has asked for an explana- 
tion from the Indian Government. ‘This corrupt practice 1s not confined to 
tho North-Western Provinces alone, but the officers of the Education Depart- 
ment in other provinces too appoint books written by themselves to be read in 
the schools, In Bengal, the Director of Public Instruction, it 1s true, never 
writes school books, but the Inspectors, Joint-Inspectors, Deputy Inspectors, 
&e.. aro always anxious to introduce their own books in the schools. The 
Director being in the selection of the text-books mostly guided by his subordinate 
oflicers, these latter enjoy ample opportunities of appointing books written by 
themselves and friends as text-books. The practice is gradually spreading to 
other employ¢és in the Education Department, and it has become therefore 
absolutely necessary to put a stop to it by prohibiting all officers in the 
Education Department introducing their own books in the schools. The writer 
has lone been advising Government to adopt such a course. 


It is not improbable that in the explanation called for by the Scerctary of — 


State, the Government of this country will defend the officers of the Education 
Department by saying that books written by expericnced officers of the 
department are better adapted to be read in schools than books written by 
outsiders. But this explanation should” not satisfy the Secretary of State. 
It is idle to say that merit cannot be found anywhere else oxcept in the Educa- 
tion Department, and that good school books cannot therefore be written by 
anybody except the officers of that department. It is hoped that Sir Roper 
Lethbridge will not remain idle in checking the corruption. _ 

11. The Sulabh Dainik of the 14th May, says that Sir Alfred Croft has 
done the right thing by issuing a fresh circular 
concerning the Abalakanta books, if it is true that 
Babu Abalakanta is publishing his books under false names.: 


The Abalakanta books. 


(c) —Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


12. A correspondent of the Bangavdsi of the 12th May writing from 
‘Tandelbagan, in Howrah, complains that the carry- 
ing of cows’ flesh from the municipal bazar by 

~Dobson’s Road causes much inconvenience to Hindu 

foot-passengers who go early to bathe in the river, as the blood trickling from 
the meat falls into the street. 
13. ‘The Su’abh Dainik of the 15th May says that during the hot weather 
eae iy of, months, the day begins at 5 a.M., and people of all 
filtered water in Caleutta,. «Classes require water for domestic purposes at that 
ie hour. But the supply of filtered water at Calcutta 
does not begin till 6 a.m. This causes great inconvenience to all classes of 
people. The morning supply lasts from 6 a.m. to 10 a.m., and then stops and 
recommences at 1 p.M. Thus no water can be had between 10 a.m. to 1 P.m., and 
this is a source of much public inconvenience. ‘The supply lasts till 6 P.. in the 
afternoon. Now, as all people require water for neccesary purposes at nightfall, 
its stoppage at 6 p.M., or, in other words, full one hour before the close of day, is 

very objectionable. The municipal authorities should therefore arrange for a 

Continuous supply of filtered water from 5 a.M.to 7 P.M. in the hot and from 

7AM. to 5 p.m. in the cold weather. 

14, Referring to the Licutenant-Governor’s wish to have a play-ground 
for Calcutta students somewhere in the Northern 

Division of the town, the Sulabh Dainik: of the 16th 

| May says that though facilities for physical exercise 

thus afforded may do good to the students in one way, it is to be feared 
that they may devote themselves exclusively to physical exercise to the neglect 
of their studies as well as of moral instruction. The money that would be 


A grievance of the Hindus of 
Howrah. 


A recreation ground for Cal- 
cotta students. 


CHANDRIKA, 


May 13th, 1894. © 


SULABH DAINIK, 


May lith, 1894, 


BANGAVASI, 
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SULABH DalINIK, 
May 15th, 1894. 


SULABH Dani, 
‘May 16th, 1894, 
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BURDWAN SANJIVANI, 


May &th, 1894. 


 BANGANIVASI, 
May llth, 1Si4, 


DaINIg-0-SaMacnaR 
CHANDRIKA, 


May 16th, 1894, 


railway passengers. — 


( 382 ) 


wasted on this play-ground might be more profitably spent -on some other 
work, Unfortunately, however,,not ‘only young students, but old men also, 
havo got this hobby.of “higher training.” 


(y)—Railways and communications, including canals and trrigation, 


15. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 8th May says that though the Railway 
| Companies derive the best part of their income from 
Intermediate and third class th fares of third class passengers, they are not 
| very particufar in attending to their comfort .and 
convenience. Very few stations are provided with seats for the accommoda-. 
tion of this class of passengers. The une or two benches which are kept for this 
ptirpose in some of the stations scarcely accommodate a dozen porsons, and all 
the rest have to remain standing, ‘The arrangements for the sale of tickets to 
this class of passengers are also very faulty, and the places where tickets aro gold 
to them often become so crowded that many poople cannot purchase their own 
tickets, and aro often cheated of their fares by rogues who voluntcer to purchase 
for them. 

As regards female passengers, they are put to very great inconvenience in 
consequence of there being no separate places for the sale of tickets to them, and 
also in consequence of there being in most of tho stations no waiting- rooms for 
their exclusive use. The rule fixing the number of passengers for third class 
compartinentsis not always enforced, and thisleads to the overcrowding of those 
compartments, to the great inconvenience of passengers in the hot season. 
The arrangements for supplying passengers with drinking water aro also very 
defective. There is only one man ina station to supply drinking water to 
passcnyvers, and during the short time a train stops he cannot attend to the wants 
of all, specially in hot weather. There ought to be two men in every station 
to supply drinking water to passengers. Again, the absence of water-closets in 
intermediate and third class compartments is badly felt by passengers in those 
classes. The other day a passenger in a train near the Burdwan station, 
while in the act of casing himsclf by opening the door of his compartment, 


fell down and lost his lifo. The railway oflicers.and servants are always 


discourtcous to passengers, and either do not answer their questions, or answer 
them in the roughest manner possible. Again, though intermediate class 
passongers pay a higher fare than third class passengers, a separate placo is not 
provided for the sale of tickets to them, and they have, therefore, to jostle 
throuch crowds of third class passengers to buy tickets, The Goverament ought 
to remove these inconveniences of third and intermodiato class passengers. 
16. The Banyanivasi of the 11th May says that as the tea planters find 
| difliculty in the transport of tea, owing to the want 
ee over tho Balasun of a bridge over the Balasun river lying on the 
| route to Darjccling, they have asked the Licutenant- 
Governor to construct an iron bridge over that river. It would not, however, 
be just to construct, at the public expense, a bridge which will promote the 
convenience of ouly a small number of tea-planters. 
17. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of> tho 16th May says:—That a 
: | white man is far superior in all respects to a black 
iin man's horse and the man istoo well-established a fact torequire mention. 
Many a white man does not look upon the black as 
men. White sportsmen shoot black men like beasts. The comforts and con- 
veniences of the white are attended to everywhere, while those of the black are 
utterly neglected. 
But it remained yet an open question whether the white man’s horse also 
Was superior to the black man. ‘Tho authoritics. of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway havo now settled this disputed point by deciding in favour of the 
former. ‘The authorities of that Railway scem to a of opinion that black men 
have no right to expect comforts and conveniences. The black passenger gets 
no wator to allay his thirst, no room to sit in, no courteous replies from erie 
officers to his questions, and has often to travel for miles and miles im g 
Waererolls, | 
Qu the 4th November 1895, a passenger train which starts from Barrackpore 
at 6-415 Pot. was detained at that station for full two hours. The passenger 


} 
j 


: ( os )° 


learnt on enquiry that the train was detained because some race-horses belong- 

‘ne to Englishmen that were to be conveyed by that train-were late in reaching 

the station. A respectable passenger, Babu Bhabanath Banerji, wrote to the 

Myra flic Superintendent to know the cause of this delay in tho starting of the. a 
train, and received the simple reply that the late running was duc to the 
Barrackpore race. Not satisfied with this reply, the Babu wrote to the Director- 
General of Railways, who has expressed regret that such an irregular procecding 
should have occurred, and has stated that the Manager of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railways has issued orders to prevent a repetition of such irregularity. 


(h)— General. 


18. A correspondent of the Burdwan Sanjivani of the &th May says that Brapwax Saxsrvamy, 
the want of a sub-registry office in the Jamalpur May 8th, 1894. 
Another sub-registery office ¢hana of the Burdwan district is badly felt by the 
eee: ae public. The people of that thana have now to- 


CY ted) 


19. The Banganivasi of the 11th May says that the coolie depdts are pascasivasr, 
well known to be dens of oppression, although all — May 11th, 1394. 
that is done there is not known to the world. Suir 

Charles Elliott’s Government having now rejected the prayer for the imspection 

of coolie depots by non-oflicial gentlemen, the public suspicion that those placos * 

are scenes of great oppression has been confirmed. ‘There must be good reason [eee 

for not letting in light into those dark regions. The matter will probably be 

discussed in Parliament. <A slave trade in British India is an anomaly, and the 

transportation of coolics is nothing but a slave trade of a very ugly sort. 

20. ‘The same paper has the following :— | 

Babu Surendra Nath Banerji lately asked in tho 
Bengal Council whether it was not proper that, in 
tho interests of the public service as well as for 
their own benefit, the poorly paid amla, who were entrusted with duties of great 
responsibility and were thus beset with temptations, should not be allowed, in 
these days of high prices, a small increase of salary when large sums were 
being spent in the shape of compensation to European and Eurasian officers on 
account of exchange. This elicited from Sir Charles Elliott himself the 
following sarcastic reply :—‘‘ It is very easy to be generous with other pcople’s 
money, but what the Government has to do when such suggestions are made 
is to resist them to the utmost.” This reply, we say with all respect, is not at 
all worthy of a statesman like Sir Charles Elliott. Good God! this was the 
reply that the Lieutenant-Governor made to so important a question! Sir 
Charles also contended that the amla were paid at the market rate and Govern- 
mcut could not be expected to pay them more. 

O yes, one is not generous with other people’s money when one spends 
lakhs of rupees in granting compensation to English officers, but one becomes so 
if one grants a slight increase of salary to starving amla, daftaris and peons! 
It would seem that the market value of English officers has increased owing to 
exchange, while that of native officers has remained what it was in the days of 
Mandhata (a very ancient Hindu king). Leaving aside all considerations of the 
relation of wages to labour and responsibility, the increase in the price of food- 
grains has ccrtainly increased the value of the labour of native officers. If Sir 
Charles voces to the market, he will see that the labourer whose wages were four 
pice a day 60 years back is now worth 4 to 6 annas a day. And Sir Charles 
Elliott's Government has trumpeted its glory for having raised the pay of 
constables from Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. But is Rs. 6 an adequate pay for so responsible 
a public servant ? Even a syce or a grass-cutter gets Ks. 7 a month. 

21, A correspondent, Babu Dwarkanath Ganguly, writes in the Sanjivant 

Promotions of Messrs. Skrine Of the 12th May asfollows:— _ 
= matice explained. _ 1. Ina recent issue of the Sanjivant (sce Report 
on Native Papers for week ending the 28th April, 184, paragraph 39) ‘it was 


The question of coolie depots. 


BANGANIVASI 


Babu Surendra Nath Banerji’s 
question about the pay of amla. 


SANJIVANI, 
May 12th, 1894. 
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Daccr PRAKASH, 
May both, 1St4. 


SULARH DAINIK, 
May loth, bad, 


Pitavar, 
Mav lith, Ida, 


( a: 


remarked that Mr. Skrine had been promoted over the heads of many senior 
and that under the present régine there was no probability of Mr. Skrin 
being properly considered. Can the writer in the Sanjivani Bay what Oflicers 
Mr, Skrine has superseded? Mr, Skrine landed in India as a Civil Servant on 4) 
8rd August 1870. Officers who came out with him are all of them holdine he 
posts of District Magistrates, District Judges or similar high posts under Govern. 
ment. Messrs. C. Ic. Buckland and J. A. Bourdillon, who both came out With | 


Mr. Skrine, are now Secretaries to the Bengal Government. The Bengal Qoy. 


officers, 
9 
CS Case 


ernment did not therefore act wrongly or unjustly in appointing Mr. Skrine. 
) 


Ist wrade Magistrate, to officiate for a short time as Commissioner of A 
division. If Mr. Skrine could not be appointed as an Officiating Commissioner 
ninch less could Messrs. It. C. Dutt and Bolton be appointed to Commissioner. 
ships, for Mr. Dutt came out as a Civilian in 1871 and Mr. Bolton two years 
later. Mr. Skrine has, it is true, superseded two of his seniors, but these latter 


have been long held to be incompetent for Commissionerships. Lhe writer ip 


the Sanivani blames Sir Charles Elliott for Mr. Skrine’s appointment, and the | 
Englishman takes him to task for Mr. Dutt’s appointment. What, then, is Siz 
Charles to do? Mr, Skrine ought, no doubt, to be reprimanded for his conduct 
towards the pleader of Bhagalpur, but the writer in the Sanjivani should not 
have gone out of his way to blame Sir Charles Elliott for what was no fault of 


his. 


2. It is true Mr. Radice should not so soon have-been put in charge ofa 
district, for however short a period, But the writer in the Sanjivant should 
have known that the Lieutenant-Governor has generally very little to do with 
such temporary appointments, they being gencrally made by Scerctaries, and 
in some cases even by Under-Sccretarics. It was an Under-Secretary who was 
responsible for vesting the Assistant Magistrate of Kurscong with the powers of 
a Magistrate of the Ist class. And the moment Government came to know of 
it, it deprived him of those powers. Indecd, it is not possible for a Liecutenant- 
Governor to do everything with his own hands. 

292, The Dacca Prakash of the 13th May does not see any necessity for 


An unnecessary post-ollice at the post-office at Oyari in Dacca, so near the 
Dacca. | Salar post-ofiice, and the post-oflice at Fulbaria. 


93. The Sulabh Dainik of the loth May says that, if there be truth in the 
~ Morning Post newspaper’s story about the Viceroy 
The spevial train allowances Of avine declined to sanc'ion the special train allow: 
the Members of the Vicervy s nee sete ee . age 
Cane. ances of the Members of his Council, then ILis Ex- 
eellency must be admitted to have displayed great 
moral courage. The discontinuance of these allowances will result in a saving of 
9) lakhs of rupees annually. ‘The writer prays to God to give Lis Excellency 
strength to do good acts of this nature day by day. | 


LII.—LerIsvaTIve. 


24. The Zilavad of the 11th May has the following on the newly-passed 
Bengal Municipal Act:— 

As the new law has greatly tightened the 
fetters of control and supervision on the Commissioners, any imerease of their 
powers under it must be hell to be only apparent, not real. As the official 
members form a majority in the Council, the objection to subjecting the Com- 
MMissioners toa stringent system of control was not heeded. ‘The Act will 
proclain through all times Sir Charles Elliott’s infamy, and the sooner 11s 
removed from the Statute Book, the better. A distrust of the people aud a 
determination to subvert Justice and good government are the guiding principles 
of the measure, It is a matter of deep regret that whereas in other amend- 
ments of the municipal law no attempt was ever made to curtail the scope ° 
local self-government, that attempt has been made in this. The local self: 
goverument granted to the people of this country is a sham compared with the 
self-government enjoyed by the people of Europe, and even this sham self- 
govermment has been curtailed! Be that as it may, it is the duty of every 
loyal subject to tey to remove this blot on Sir Charles Elliott’s name. The 
people should do «ll they can to sce that future generations of Dengalis may not 
take Mis Honours name with disgust and come to regard him as a narrow-ml0 


The Bengal Municipal Act. 


( 383) 

and foolish man and an enemy of progress, and the more so as the name of the 

Vaharani is to a great extent mixed up with that of the person who rules 
mal. 

we The Bankura Darpan of the ldth May 

subject of the Sanitary Drainage Bill:—- — 

The object which the measure has in view 18 no 
doubt good, but some of its provisions are very obj ectionable. The Bill provides for 
the levy ; for sanitary purposes, of a cess directly from zamindars, and the latter 
will have to realise their share of the tax from their ralyats. lhis will put the zamin-- 
darsto very great difficulty. They already find themselves greatly harassed in 
realising from their raiyats their share ofthe road and public works cesses, and this 
provision in the Bill will, if retained, greatly add to their trouble. Another objec-. 
tionable provision of the Bill isthat if District Boards do not approve of the plans, 
estimates, &c., of proposed drainage works, they will have to pay the cost of their 
preparation. This means that the Boards have no right to reject the plans ! 
Considering that the people are over-burdened with taxation, no fresh tax should 
be levied for the purposes of the new measure. The expenses of the proposed 
sanitary measures should be defrayed from the proceeds of the public works 


Cess. 


The Sanitary Drainage Bill. 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


296. The Hindi Bangavasi of the 7th May says that a Hindu “Sadhu nism Bancavasl, 


having built a shed to serve asa temple in front 
of the Kekabganj thana house in Agra, the Muhaw- 
madans are taking objection to it. But the Hindus 
did not say a word when the Musalmans of Agra some time ago built a mosque 
near Shamji’s mandir which has been in existence since the time of the Muham- 
madan rulers. 

27. The Sahachar of the 9th May has the following :— 

There is again a water scarcity in the country. 
The cry of no water is being heard on all sides. 
The excavation of tanks was formerly considered an act of religious merit by 
the villagers, But the practice has been almost discontinued at the present 
time. In most villages a great many tanks have silted up, while there 1s no one 
who is wealthy enough to pay for their reclamation. It is not unoften the case 
that the man who caused the excavation of a tank in a village has none of his 
family now living, or the present condition of his family is one of extreme 
poverty. One thing is certain, namely, thatthe practice of excavating tanks for 
the use of the villagers and consccrating them in the month of Baisak is no 
longer in existence. And why? 

The present condition of most villages in this country is extremely deplor- 


The Hindus and Musalmans of 
Agra. 


The condition of the villages. 


able. There is a current saying that no one should live in a village which does 


not possess the advantages of a river, a doctor, and, at least, one wealthy resident. 
A large number of rivers in the country have silted up. Many of those within 
a short distance of Caleutta which were flowing streams only thirty years ago 
have now lost their current, and been converted into fisheries. Under English rule 
not a few native arts and industries have been destroyed. One no longer sees the 
‘pinning-wheel in every native household, while the class of native weavers who 
once possessed an abundance of milk and food-grains, has almost ceased to exist. 
Villagers do not, as formerly, return home after nightfall in high spirits and 
‘inging loudly. Not a few villages have now lost the potter, the A dary the 
-washerman, the barber, and the weaver familics which once lived there. The 
well-to-do people have all removed to towns and cities. Internal trade and 
manufactures have been completely destroyed. At present the only resource 
of the villagers is agriculture, but for various reasons even agriculture does 
hot bring them much profit. 
oman, the potter, and other villagers were content with following their 
nective callings, and were in many cases paid in grain. But all these 
Classes have now had to fall back on land. No longer are the villagers seen 
: urrying their surplus produce to the towns by river, and after disposing of 

ye same, returning home with ready money or other articles in exchange. 

overty 13 staring them in the face. Not a few among them are unable to 


Formerly the washerman, the barber, the ; 


has the following on the Banxvra Darras, 
May 15th, 1894. 


May 7th, lst. 


SAHACHAR, 


May 9th, 1&g4. 
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procure full meals every day, and insufficient food makes them weak and 
sickly. Whatever the name you choose to call it by, whether it is malaria o; 
diarrhoea, it is all owing to one and the same cause, namely, poverty and insuff. 
cient food. Under these circumstances, -who shall make a og of a tank to the 
village public? Who can afford to do so? Of course, the religious instinct 
remains as strong asever. Both the Hindu andthe Musalman appreciate the value 
of a tank and will not, if they can help it, forego the luxury of conferring the 
benefit of a tank on the public. But they have not the means to undertake 
such costly work. The zamindar lives in the town, and owing to the division 
of his property among a large-number of petty shareholders, he has neither 
the power nor the wish to embark upon ‘such measures. For these reasons 
pure water is not available in many villages, There are many og dighis in 
the Barasat subdivision which is so near Calcutta, but most of these dighis 
have almost no water in them; the little water that is left being foul and 
discoloured, And the condition of villages further removed from the metropolis 
is worse still. 

Formerly everybody considered it his duty to help his neighbours during 
afamine. But since the establishment of the Famine Fund the people have 
coased to evince that desire and disposition. A famine tax is new levied even 
from the petticst peasant and teny ‘pen and the people haye to pay a number of 
taxes, me 8 as the income-tax, the house-tax, the road cess, the public works cess, 
the chaukidari tax, and the municipal tax ; while the imposition of yet another tax, 
a drainage-tax, is under the consideration of the Legislature. Formerly the 
people had to part with very little ready money in paying their taxes. The 
sovercign used to receive his due in grain, and when there was a failure of the 
crops, took nothing. But now there is the sunset law for the defaulting 
zamindar. Fe, on his part, extends to the raiyat the same treatment that is 
accorded to hin by Government. And he cannot help it. Formerly there was 
great sympathy between zamindar and raiyat during a period of distress. 
‘The zamindar did not press for his rent when the raiyat had no grain in his 
house. This is no longer the case. The chaukidar used to receive his pay 
in grain, and received nothing when there was a failure of the crops. But at 
the present time the chaukidar must have his salary, and that, too, in ready 

money. Jloverty is gradually increasing in the eed f and with poverty have 

come disease, destruction of the arts and manufactures of the country, and the 
ruin of its internal trade. Those that can afford it are leaving for the towns. 
Such is the condition of the villages. ‘There are no longer witnessed those — 
afternoon gatherings of the villagers under the trees, those village musical 
parties, and that joy and merriment, which were formerly so conspicuous a feature 
of village life. And the villagers are now crying for want of drinking 
water. | 

Government is greatly concerned at the prevalence of sickness in 
villages, and has come to the conclusion that this sickness may be removed by 
improved drainage. A Bill has been framed to give effect to this idea; and 
Government is empowered by this Bill to levy the cost of drainage works 
from the inhabitants of the locality where these may be constructed, It 1s @ 
very good proposal, and the object is undoubtedly a very noble one. Why, if 
the people can enjoy health, they will be able to earn money and there will be 
no need to pay doctors. This, according to Government, is no small gai. 
Government is convinced that the Municipal Commissioners do not collect 4 
sufficicntly large amount of tax, and it is therefore telling people to construct 
drainage works and impose fresh taxes, in order that they may be enabled to enjoy 
health, affluence, and happiness. But where will the money to pay this tax 
come from? How will those who cannot afford even two,full meals a day pay 
the tax? ‘They cannot even pay their rents to the zamindar. But Govern: 
ment a that the villagers are able to pay a drainage tax. Alas! whats — 
mistake ! 

It behoves Government to abandon this Drainage Bill. If the villages ar 
to be saved, arrangements should first be made to provide them with a water: 
supply. Ofcourse, the excavation of diyhis are reservoirs of water) 18 at 

present out of the question, and all that can done in this direction is 


provide the villages with a number of tanks at the cost of District Boards 22 
municipalities, It is not proper to make any departure from the purpose for 
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which the road cess and the Loggers works cess were imposed. Those oor 
ero not imposed for educations! purposes. siuéed, it is both improper bg 
annecessary to spend either road cess or municipal money on education, the 
eople are willing to pay for their own education. It is a mistake to divert 
oe sacred Famine Fund to that purpose. t there be no repetition of what 
has been done at Arrah. If the District Boards act with caution and spend 
their funds on proper objects, they will be gradually able to undertake the 
excavation of tanks in the villages. 
There is no other solution of the difficulty. The cost of re-excavating 
silted up rivers should be met from the Provincial revenues. Government 
sees all this and is convinced that the work will not cost much if it is done 
now. It will have to do it in the end, only, as it is its wont, 16 will play the 
prodigal in the end, though now it is extremely unwilling to incur any expen- 
Jiture on this account. ‘T'he.fact is, the condition of the villages has become 
extremely deplorable, and the writer dares not predict the pass to which the 
coantry will be brought in another ten years. : 
28. The Samay of the llth May gives the following account of an 
imaginary political discussion: on India by some 
How Englishmen regard them- HWyglish boys :—One of the boys is a Liberal and 
—iiotesciname tent is for treating the natives of India with kindness 
and von pgs and obliterating all distinction between black and white. 
Another boy, who 
impracticable, and deprecates the idea of regarding natives as Englishmen’s 
equals. He thinks that the natives are only so many beasts who should not 
claim equal treatment with Englishmen, who are all human beings. He says 
that some Englishmen, who were traitorsto their country, manufactured a lot of 
trouble for their countrymen by educating the natives, and by that means 
creating aspirations in their minds. As a consequence the natives are now 
continually crying for rights and privileges, and the situation has been still 
more complicated by the unreasonable promises which were made to them 
by some previous English rulers of thecountry. ‘The forefathers of the present 
English nation acquired the country with their blood, and no appeals to 
English justice and gencrosity can make them forget that fact. Another boy, 
who is a pucca Conservative, and is playing the réle of a deep politician, then 
expresses himself in the following manner :—There can be no doubt that the 
Indians are so many beasts, and that it is very improper for them to ask for 
new privileges. But, considering that at the present moment a foreign 


enemy 18 casting wistful glances at India, her people require to be ruled in. 


accordance with a conciliatory policy. Moreover, they are a very powerful 
people, and their loyalty is very deep. They place implicit confidence in their 
rulers, whom they regard as their gods. And considering that the English are 
the only people on earth who are just, truthful, and resolute, the natives of 
India cannot be said to have misplaced their trust. The English, too, on their 
side have done nothing to forfeit this confidence. But some time ago some of 
them were foolish enough to make some unreasonable promises to the natives. 
Che making of those promises was a great blunder committed under religious 
scruples. ‘Those who made the promises forgot that it is the will and the law 
of God that the strong and the intelligent should keep the weak and the stupid 
under subjection. The English cannot be guilty in the eye of God for not 
redeeming promises which are inconsistent with His will. But this truth, 
simple as it is, will not be understood by the natives, and those among them whose 
eyes have been opened by English education will refer to these promises and 
denounce Englishmen as promise-breakers. They will go on alluding to cases 
of non-performance of promises by Englishmen, and thus make their countrymen 
less and less loyal to their rulers. There are some Englishmen whose conduct 
in this respect is as much to blame as that of the educated natives. These 
men consider themselves very learned and very righteous, but they do not 

now what a grave sin it isto turn traitors to their own country and people. 
€ that as it may, as the natives will not understand the plain truth about the 
nght of the strong to rule the weak, Englishmen should, in their dealings with 
them, keep two things in view, namely, maintaining and pronidting by all 
means the interests of their own Seoul and allaying all suspicions as to the 


' Motives of their actions. As the men who are appointed to rule India are 


is a Conservative, characterises the first boy’s proposal as— 


SAMAY, 
May llth, 1891. 
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apt at times to be influenced in their conduct by the /inconvenicnt promises 
which were made by their predecessors, hese Indian appointments should be 
filled up by very careful selection. The hands of these Indian officers 
should also be strengthened, and no criticism of their acts should be per- 
mitted in Parliament. Parliament does not exist for the purpose of dis. 
cussing petty Indian questions. God has given India to the English to rule 
and enjoy, and if, being moved by the cries of the natives and deluded } 

their sweet words, they give away to them their just dues, the fault will 
be entirely theirs. They have already within the last 20 or 25 es given 
away in this way many of their rights and privileges, so that only a few of 
them now remain, The country is now full of native Judges, native Magis. 
trates, anil native Barristers, and a native has entered even the British Parlia. 
mont. Nevertheless, the native is still unsatisfied ; the more he gets, the more 
greedy he becomes, And if the English do not forewarn themselves now, their 
ery will be swallowed up by these natives. They are great adepts in 
the art of working on the hearts of others, and no one should allow himself to be 
deluded by their artful words. The speaker protested when, with the view of 
redeeming promises, the bread which ought to have supported many English 
boys was snatched from them and given to natives. But some short-sighted 
friends of his said that as the natives possess no better intelligence than a beast, 
they will be unable to do the duties of their new offices as efficiently as English- 
men, and that will lead to their expulsion from those offices, and that there will 
therefore be no harm in appointing them to posts which it will be impossible for 
them to retain. But-+the expectations of these mcn have not been fulfilled, for 
the natives have stood the test of service better than Englishmen. This has | 
been the result of Englishmen making light of God’s kindness to them. Things 

have now come to such a pass in this respect, that proposals to admit natives 
to the public service on the result of examinations really alarm the speaker. 
To express his meaning clearly, if the natives now pray for admission into the 
army, will any of his friends dare to tell them.—‘‘ We will admit you, provided 
you can prove your fitness by passing the necessary test?” Even the Bengalis, 
who stand lowest among the natives physically, are now showing real bravery by 
perk rming baloon feats and coming down several thousand feet in parachutes. 
[They are also giving proofs of daring and skill in various other matters, and 
are not likely to turn away from the military service if that is offered them. - 
These considerations lead the speaker to conclude that the authorities should try 
to conciliaie the natives as best they can, without making any reference to the 
so-called promises made by their predecessors, and in order that they may do so, 
there should be no interference with their actsin Parliament. If, however, English- 
men want to make their acts tally with their professions, they should plainly tell 
the natives that their former promises to them were made i a misconception, 


that the fulfilment of those promises would interfere with their own interests, and 


that they (the natives) should therefore try to forget them. Englishmen no doubt 
hold truth in high estimation and heartily hate hypocrisy, but the unreasonable 
promises referred to stand in the way of their respecting truth, so much so, that 
even down-trodden natives, and Bengalis in particular, who are, according to 
Macaulay, liars, perjurors, and forgerers, speak tauntingly of their respect for truth. 
Not one of the promises referred to was reasonable. To prove this by an ex- 


ample: —The English law professes to treat blacks and whites as equals, and if ten 


— kill one man, every one of them can be hanged for the offence under that 
aw. Now, suppose ten English heroes go to a native grog-seller and demand grog 
of him, and suppose the man refuses to supply them with the article and they kill 
him for this refusal. For this trifling incident the British Judge, who has taken 
the oath to administer the law impartially, is bound to sentence to death ten 
Kuglishinen, the life of every one of whom is more valuable than those of a 
crore of natives. The execution of these Englishmen for taking away the life 
of va native 1s like the execution of ten lions’ whelps for taking the life of @ cut. 
The lives of these English soldiers are extremely valuable, for it is under their 
protecting arms that Englishmen are sleeping their sleep of luxury. But the 
unreasonable law confounds the English J ses and if he has to try the case alone, 
he cannot perhaps help sentencing all the ten Englishmen to death. But the 
British Jury comes to his help: all the ten Englishmen are acquitted, and the 
natives yiake horrid din over the matter. These: troubles would not arise U 
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the law did not profess to treat all persons alike. Under the Hindu law, a 
Brahman guilty of killing a Sudra is required to give away a few kahans of 
cowrie-shells by way of expiation. And, considering that Englishmen now 
stand in the position in which the Brahmans stood in ancient India, they 
should enact a law exempting themselves from puunishment for native murder, 
and such a law will not shock or surprise a people whose immemorial law has 


‘familiarised them with-the idea of unequal treatment. 


99. The Sanjivani of the 12th May has the following :— | | 

The Government of India has framed the 
cooly law for the benefit of the tea planters. Under 
this law the tea planters have power to enslave coolies nominally for four years, 
but as regards a large number of coolics, vittually for life. The public are 
aware of the frauds which the arkatis practist in order to recruit coolies. The 
writer has heen informed of two recent cases of fraudulent recruitment. 

One Thakurdas Ghosh writes to say that his son Baburam Ghosh, who 
went to Calcutta in search of employment, has been sent asa couly to the 
Badlabhata tea garden. It is said that he has been made to enter into an 
agreement binding himself as a cooly for six years. The correspondent secks 
the editor’s advice if there is any means of getting back the boy. 

Babu Sarat Chandra Sen has written a letter from Burdwan, in which he 
says:— 

: Towards the end of February last one Sarada Bowrani was fraudulently 
sent as a cooly to the Rajmayi tea estate by an arkati belonging to the Raniganj 
cooly depot. Sarada 1s aresident of village Barakar Beguniya in the Raniganj 
subdivision of the Burdwan district. She_has four brothers, who are all well- 


The slave trade in India. 


to-do people, and she has some land of her own which brings in an annual 


income of 70 to 80 rupees. She also used to earn 10 to 12 rupees‘a month by 
surying coal in carts from coal depdts to the railway station. She is 27 or 
28 years of age. ‘The names of her brothers are Akshay Bauri, Ajodhya Bauri, 
Gubiram Bauri, and Gobardhan Bauri. <A telegram was sent to Sarada, but no 
reply has been obtained ; so it seems the telegram did not reach her. Sarada 


has written the following letter from the Rajmayi tea estate in the Sibsagar 


district :— 

“T have been fraudulently sent to Assam as a cooly by the chaprasis of 

the depot, and am staying at the Rajmayi tea estate in the Sibsagar district. 
After much supplication, the sahibs have taken a favourable view of my 
case. 
Two girls aged about fifteen or sixteen, residents of the Hazaribagh district, 
were also fraudulently sent by arkatis as labourers to tea gardens. They have 
been released, it is true, but their subsequent condition will be clear from the 
following letter received from the Sanjivani’s Gauhati correspondent :--- 

“Iwo girls from the Hazaribagh district, both aged about fifteen or sixteen, 
were fraudulently sent as labourers to a tea garden in the Nowgong district in 


Assam. Their guardian having brought an action, they were roleased and 


sent home in charge of the police. On the way to the Palasbari thana, the 
constable in charge of the girls made improper proposals to them, and the 
therefore refused to go with him and returned to Gauhati. This constable has 
been dismissed, and the girls have been sent in charge of another constable. In 
cases like these the tea garden concerned has to meet all the expenses of sending 
the recruit back tc his or her home. Why this practice has been departed 
from in this case is not known. The case which has been instituted in the 
Alipur Criminal Court by a man from Fyzabad, in Oudh, also shows what tricks 
the arkatis practise in order to get recruits. amy, 

Let Lord Elgin therefore see what a horrible slave trade is going on in 
the country. His Excellency is a representative of Her Majesty, that most 
exccllent of women, and is himself a descendant of Robert Bruce, that great 
freedom’s incarnation. It is hoped, therefore, that His Excellency will do 
something to suppress the slave trade that is going on in this country. 

30. The same paper has ~~ following :— 

| ormerly thousands of Sonthals and Dhane 
Peo _ Sonthal deputation to from the Sonthal Parganas and Chota = Meteo do 
ni ces ‘ to enlist themselves every year under various 
‘mptations as labourers to be employed in the tea gardens in Assam, But the 


SANJIVANI, 
May 12th, 1894, 
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Bankcra Darran, 
May 15th, 194. 
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Bankura Durpan, 


( 390 ) 


Sonthals and Dhangars have grown wiser, and, in consequence, those two 
places no longer offer fair field for coolie recruitment. ‘This has induced the 
Government, which is always a friend of the tea planters, to el recruitment 
~of coolies in Madras and the Central Provinces. But, considering the sort of 
men that are required for the tea gardens, that is to say, men with ¢reat 
physical but little intellectual powers, the last two provinces have not been 
found very favourable to the recruiting busincss. New plans have thercfore 
Lecn adopted to induce the Sonthals to come as coolies. A company of twenty 
or twenty-five Sonthals have been sent on a visit to the tca gardens of Assam, 
with the object of secing with their own eyes the prosperous condition of the 
covlies and the entire absence of oppression in the gardens. They are being 
accompanied by two Magistrates, who are showing them round the gardens; 
and they are being cordially received everywhere. They are travelling in the 
mail steamer, and at every station where they are alighting, a number of picked 
coolics from every garden are being sent for their reception, and to inform 
them of the prosperity and happiness of cooly life in the tea gardens, On the 
29th April last, the Sonthal deputation visited Tezpur, and the mail stcamer 
was detained there for a whole night—a thing which is never done. 

The writer is astonished to hear that two Magistrates are going with the 
deputation, and ho wants to know under whose orders they are going. It is not 
unknown that many Government servants are directly or indirectly connected 
with the tea gardens, having shares in them. Is that the reason why Govern- 
ment takes no notice of the slave trade that is going on? The arkatis are 
spreading terror through. the land by recruiting young men and women, boys 
and girls, under false temptations; but Government will not do anything to 
check these fraudulent recruitments, though it is powerful enough to suppress 
them in the course of a single day. Tar from making an attempt in this direc- 
tion, Government has told off two of its own officers to escort the Sonthal 
deputation and show its members how the coolies in the tea gardens are 
prospering. 

31. The Bankura Darpan of the 15th May says that the agitation in the 
English press about the tree-marking incident in 
Bihar, proves that Englishmen distrust the natives 
of India, and that they are liable to be upset by the most trifling incidents. 

32. The same paper has learnt that on the day of the Dzulli sikar (grand 

hunt) which takes place on the Ist day of the 
Paste snag? Mid Payers Ps the month of Kaisak every year, the Sonthals, in the 
districts of Bankura, Midnapore, Manbhun, <«c., 
often behave ina most reckless manner, putting to death those of their own 
people who cannot exculpate themselves from the charges of adultery and 
other scrious offences brought against them. In short, they conduct themselves 
on the occasion in such a way that it is difficult to believe that they live under 
British rule. An enquiry should be instituted into the matter. 


The troe-marking in Bihar. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengals Translator. 
Bengal TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, 


The 19th May 1894. 
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